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are with us the Chinese Consul, his nine-year-old daughter, and Mr. James
of the Chinese Deputation [going to England] in connection with the
Asiatic Act. The Chinese Consul wears official uniform. By nature he is
sociable, pleasing in his manner and intelligent. Having had a good
English education, his daughter enjoys herself and also amuses the passen-
gers who are quite free with her.
GENERAL ATMOSPHERE ABOARD STEAMER
Other passengers spend the day in much merriment. Sports have been
going on for the last week. Subscriptions were collected for awarding
prizes, and we had to part with a guinea each. Among the games are
deck cricket, ring tennis, egg-and-spoon race, etc. The sports will be over
on the 12th and prizes distributed on the 14th. At night the passengers
dance, and the band plays twice a day. Even Sir Richard Solomon
takes part in the sports. The chief reason why we have not been able to
participate in them is Mr. Ally's poor health and my own studies. There
are no sports on Sundays. There is a "Church35 gathering in the Saloon
where prayers are offered according to Christian custom.
THOUGHTS ARISING FROM THIS
When I see all this I often ask myself why it is that the English rule.
I am reminded of a poem by the Gujarati poet Narmadashanker1 :
The Englishman rules.
The country is under his heel,
The native remains subdued;
Look at their bodies, brother,
He is full five cubits tall,
A host in himself, match for five hundred.
As I observe all this, I find that the Englishman is not only full five
cubits tall, a host in himself, match for five hundred but is capable in every
other way. When he chooses to enjoy wealth and power, he excels in
doing it and he makes the best of poverty, too. He alone knows how to
give orders; and he knows too how to take them. In his behaviour he
is great with the great and small with the small. He knows how to earn
money and he alone knows how to spend it. He knows how to converse
and move in company. He lives in the knowledge that his happiness
depends on the happiness of others. The [Englishman I observed during
the war seems to be an altogether different person now. Then he did all
his work himself, trekked over long distances and felt happy with dry
bread. Here on board the ship he does not do any work. He presses a
button, and an attendant stands before him. He must have nice dishes of
all kinds to eat. Every day he puts on a new dress. All this becomes him,
but he does not lose his balance. Like the sea, he can contain all within
himself. Though, generally speaking, he has little sense of religion, yet
1 A late nineteenth  century  Gujarati poet whom  Gandhiji often quotes